bidden pulsing uprush of exiled memories, each a new
twinge of torture. Less than three weeks ago I could
not have believed in this. Through the chinks of my
fingers filtered the same heartless spring sunlight,
gradually fading into evening, in whose sanguine glow
our random bicycle wheels had traced their adventurous
circles of the South London streets. Unseen heavy
figures got in or descended at a score of invisible halts;
their market baskets were full of the same friendly
humdrum packages with which I had run home to our
flat twenty irrecoverable days ago. Bursts of conversa-
tion broke on my ears with the unheeded impact of the
Italk of watchers in a sick-room; then half a dozen
words rose to hearing that might have been spoken at
old Adolf's, Hiding within myself, my hands clenched
in front of my eyes, I flung myself against my know-
ledge of the worst; I muttered again and again: "It's
going on like this."
The place to which a fussy little dark green train
was carrying me through the woods and meadows of
Surrey was called Queen Charlotte's Homes for
Children. It had been founded by a wealthy spinster
whose aged figure, now completely blind and deaf, was
occasionally pushed about its paths in a bath-chair on
her rare visits. For all its spacious grounds, it had that
forlorn air which always hangs about a country estate
that has been turned into an institution. The wrought-
iron gates of its front lodge looked out on a lane that
branched off the main London-Reigate road. Beyond
the gates, a gravel drive led up to the schoolhouse,
facing across an oval lawn starred with flower-beds.
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